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@he South African Ontlook 


The world has grown too small for anything but the 
truth, and too big for anything but brotherhood. 

J. A. Lauwerys. 
* * * * 
Southern Rhedesia’s proposed Indaba. 

The proposal that a great national multi-racial con- 
vention should be convened for Southern Rhodesia in 
order to face the future and try to find the right way 
through or round the growing racial tangle, is surely a 
very wise one. It is said to have originated with Sir 
Charles Cummings, formerly legal secretary of the 
Sudan and recently lecturer in law at Rhodes University, 
who wrote an article in the Salisbury press about it. He 
arguéd that it was high time to hold a big and fully re- 
presentative indaba to work out national policies which 
could be generally acceptable. That the idea is as timely 
as it is wise seems evident from the prompt and wide- 
spread approval which has met it. Doubtless the 
recent disturbances in both Salisbury and Bulawayo 
have contributed to this, having shattered at least some 
of the easy-going conviction that “‘it couldn’t happen 
here.’’ Government and general public of all races 
appear to be welcoming such a method of confronting 
their increasingly patent difficulties, as offering a saner 
and far more promising policy than mere repression and 
arrests. 

We understand that the proposal has already gone 
beyond mere acceptance and that it is being worked out 
in detail. A group has been busy on preliminaries and 
has defined the task of such an indaba as ‘‘ examining 
the participation of all races in political, economic and 
community life at all levels, and of finding methods of 
increasing this participation.”’ 


The composition of such an indaba is perhaps the 
most important of all the preliminary problems. It is 
reported that some wise men are anxious to exclude 
extremists of all races, in order to enhance the probabi- 
lity of really getting somewhere ; others—and are they 
not at least a little wiser ?—believe that extremists must 
be there if there is to be any hope of gaining general 
acceptance of the decisions arrived at. The Rhodesian 
Herald supports this view and points out that the recent 
Nyasaland conference has demonstrated its worth. It 
will take longer, no doubt, and call for greater reserves 
of patience, but it is difficult to see any future for plans 
adopted without the ‘wild men.’ Having them in on 
the discussions is the only counter to the policies of 
intimidation which have already done so much mischief. 

* * * * 
Southern Rhodesia moves forward. 

Meanwhile the Prime Minister, Sic Edgar Whitehead, 
has not waited for any indaba before taking an import- 
ant step forward towards a real partnership between the 
races by initiating a plan for direct African representa- 
tion in the Assembly. It is a development that it over- 
due, for Southern Rhodesia has been behind its other 
partners in the Federation and also the Federation itself, 
all of which have African members in their parliaments. 
But it is nonetheless to be warmly approved, for it is as 
courageous as it is sensible. It stems in part, at least, 
from an intelligent reaction to the recent tragic happen- 
ings in Salisbury and Bulawayo, which accepts them as 
symptoms of social disease calling for cure, rather than 
mere ebullitions of ineradicable savagery. That the 
new move faces a double risk is obvious. On the one 
hand it is condemned by many as mere appeasement 
stuff inspired by panic ; on the other is the charge of 
encouraging the African extremists to believe that they 
have only to be violent enough and sacrifice a few lives 
(other than their own) to get all they want. But froma 
distance it looks as if Sir Edgar had assessed the risks 
shrewdly and judged himself to be in a position secure 
enough to go forward. That he was right in this has 
been confirmed by his success in getting his Constitu- 
tional Amendemnt Bill through its third reading by the 
two-thirds majority required for a constitutional change, 
in spite of the fact that the Dominion Party Opposition 
voted against it, after having supported the measure 
during the earlier reading and the committee stage. 
When the recent troubles occurred he had acted with a 
speed and vigour which enhanced his standing with all 
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law-abiding people, so that he had reason to feel secure 
in regard to next year’s election, and could hope to have 
the time needed for carrying out less popular aspects of 
the partnership idea. He has recognised also, no doubt, 
that herein lies the only hope of securing for his country 
the autonomy within the Federation which it desires. 
His measure increases the number of seats in Parliament. 
This automatically decreases the size of the consti- 
tuencies and thus makes it easier to delimit some pre- 
dominantly African-populated areas which African 
members can represent most effectively. 


Not content with this advance Sir Edgar is confront- 
ing the country with an even more contentious measure 
which is essential for sincere partnership between the 
races. This aims at removing the existing restrictions 
on the sale and occupation of land. Inevitably the 
Prime Minister and his party have some sharp fighting 
in front of them. 

* * * * 
The collapse of Medical Service in the Congo. 

From the information available it appears that more 
than half of the six hundred and fifty or so doctors in 
the health service of the former Belgian Congo have left 
the country and that in consequence the normally 
competent organisation has collapsed, with disastrous 
results. For instance, infant mortality in the Leopold- 
ville hospital doubled within a counle of weeks after the 
country was handed over. The World Health Organi- 
sation has taken hold and hopes to get adequate services 
re-established with the help of Red Cross organisations 
from many countries, and the response has been prompt 
and generous. Doctors and nurses have been flown 
there from all quarters, including Russia and Israel. 


But we have heard nothing as yet about personnel 
from the country that should surely have reckoned it a 
duty to be the first to help—South Africa. We were 
told that our authorities were considering an appeal for 
basic foodstuffs, but that they first wanted an assurance 
that any help given will be reserved for the White 
refugees. Can it really be true? Have we been pre- 
sented with a wonderful and immensely urgent oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate the good-neighbourliness, of 
our ‘ Christian ’ civilization (in defence of which we 
do so many sub-Christian things) only to ‘ pass by on 
the other side’ because of colour-blindness? We 
have, apparently, withdrawn our personnel and valuable 
scientific contribution from the important health con- 
gress in Ghana ; but, then, we are very apt to let politics 
and face-saving suppress our better impulses. 


Have we lost our golden opportunity in the Congo ? 
Very possibly. 


* * * * 
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Mother-Churches and their Daughters 

In a recent issue of Die Kerkbode, the official organ 
of the Dutch Reformed Churches in South Africa, the 
Rev. W. D. Gerryts, who is an ordained missionary of 
many years’ standing among the Tivi people in the 
Sudan (Nigeria), discusses the relations between 
mother-churches and their daughters in the mission- 
field. He sets out frankly the point of view of the 
missionaries on the job in the daughter-church. His 
closing paragraphs will be of interest to many. 

‘* We are glad that our church is placing the ministers 
of the two races on the same footing by giving to both 
the same title of ‘ dominus,’ although this has not yet 
been ratified by the Synod of the Mother-church. We 
trust most earnestly that in the fulfilment of our calling 
as a church a position of equal standing will be granted 
to them by the whites. It is necessary for the whites to 
say ‘no ’ to themselves and not be frightened or oftend- 
ed by the colour of a minister in the pulpit. Where 
there is no difficulty of language the exchange of pulpits 
between mother and daughter churches will bring more 
of the contact needed between the two spiritually related 
bodies. It is essential that we should eliminate as much 
as possible the prejudice which, with us, is linked with the 
colour, and recognise the Native minister also as an 
ambassador of God by his taking services in a white 
congregation, even if only exceptionally, just as the white 
ministers take services occasionally in congregations of 
the daughter-churches. We shall then live out more 
fully in our actions our credal profession of the Com- 
munion of Saints. 

“Is it going to be too much to ask that this contact 
should be extended ? Here I think of the case of an 
Indian who had come to Christian faith in Johannes- 
burg and wanted to come to the mother-church to testify 
there to his thankfulness. But his spiritual mother, on 
account of colour-prejudice, could not allow bim to do 
so. We are afraid that misuse will be made of permit- 
ting such a thing, and yet by our refusal we shall certainly 
not be fulfilling our Christian calling. By such a refusal 
we stand today condemned by the rest of the world and 
by the teaching of the New Testament, since the mother- 
church repels the daughter by her cold attitude, and 
cannot maintain that it does not fail to fulfil the com- 
mand of love according to the demands of the N.T. 

** And finally, since the mother-church ought to 
support the representatives of the daughter by its attitude, 
it will damage rather than further this work by a cold 
attitude. If our Mother-church is serious about its 
missionary work it must be thankful about the fruit of 
it, namely the daughter-church, and not be ashamed of 
it. It must rather acknowledge it with real sympathy 
and give it all the help needed to extend it further and 
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build it up soundly. Otherwise it may be estranged 
from us by the mischievous influence of churches or 
other bodies which are not in concord with us, and the 
open door for missionary enterprise may be more and 
more closed to us, to the great detriment of the mother 
and daughter churches and to the kingdom of Christ.’’ 
Expanding Horizons. 

One of the most memorable addresses at the recent 
Natal University Jubilee Conference was by the British 
High Commissioner, Sir John Maud. He was very much 
to the point in his comments on the present eruption of 
newly independent states in Africa. For instance :— 

** One hopes that the newly developed countries will 
be less concerned with the glory of having cut their 
apron strings from the mother countries and will be- 
come more concerned with the true glories of independ- 
ent nationhood...... We are the ex-masters and these 
new independent states are the ex-servants, who are now 
expecting to be regarded as adult neighbours. They 
will proceed to the status of adult neighbours only if 
they are educated, and they will become educated only 
if we are prepared to help them. 

*“It costs more to educate a handicapped child then 
to put a normal child through school. It is also true 
that to keep a boy at Borstal is more expensive than to 
keep him at the best public school in England. So 
there is a special challenge for us who live in the more 
fortunate countries or who belong to a more fortunate 
race in those countries, to see that these newly founded 
nations become our adult neighbours. Unfortunately, 
at the moment, we seem more likely to spend time and 
money on getting a man on to the moon, or keeping up 
with the scientific Jones’s, than on turning strangers 
into neighbours. 

* * * * 
Seeing History in miniature. 

Sir John went on to note how the world tended to be- 
come more of a strangerhood as it became more of a 
neighbourhood, and suggested that the understanding of 
it may be helped by looking at history through the 
wrong end of the telescope. If the 50,000 years of man’s 
recorded history, he said, were compressed into the life- 
time of a man of fifty, then only ten years ago he emerged 
from his cave. Two years ago, Christianity began ; 
only ten days ago electricity was invented ; the aeroplane 
came yesterday morning, the radio last night ; TV this 
morning ; jet craft one minute ago, and satellites two 
seconds ago. No wonder the world we live in today 
tends to seem stranger and more frightening than the 
world seemed to our grandfathers or even our fathers. 

“© So we come to the end of the picture and I want to 
declare my personal acceptance of the diagnosis which 
St. Paul made in his Epistle to the Romans, when he 
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said, ‘‘ The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain until now.’’ I want to declare my acceptance of 
his faith when he said ‘ The creature itself shall be 
delivered from the bondage of corruption into the glori- 
ous liberty of the sons of God.’ That, I believe, is the 
challenge to educators.’’ 

* * * * 


The Freedom Award. 


We should like to tender our congratulations to Mr. 
Alan Paton on being named as winner of the Freedom 
Award for 1960. This distinction is granted annually 
by an American organisation called Freedom House, 
which exists to maintain an active opposition to all forms 
of totalitarianism anywhere. The roll of recipients is a 
distingushed one and includes Sir Winston Churchill 
(1955), General Eisenhouwer (1945), General George 
Marshall (1947), and the anonymous freedom fighters 
of Hungary (1957). Mr. Paton was chosen unanimous- 
ly by the directors from a list of names tendered by the 
membership. He is to be presented with the token of 
the award, an inscribed bronze plaque, in October. 

* * * * 


Examination Fees. 

The new scale of fees for the examinations of the Bantu 
Education Department has come as a severe shock to 
candidates and parents alike. The increases will just 
mean that a good many who have spent the year in the 
relative classes will not be able to write. The new fees, 
compared with the old fees of the Cape Department, are 
as follows: Standard 10, £4 10s. Od, (£1 15s. 0d.) ; 
Standard 8, £2, (£1 15s. Od.) ; Standard 6, 10s., (5s.). 
The African pupil now must actually pay more than the 
European, who pays £3 for Senior Certificate, and 25s, 
for Standards 8 and 6. The principal of a Bantu 
Secondary School in a coastal town commented on the 
new fees in these terms :— 


““ It was always difficult in the past for the pupils to 
find the money for the old fees of the Cape Department, 
but now it will not only be difficult, for many it will be 
impossible. After studying for two or three years at 
high school it is tragic that for financial reasons alone 
the pupils will not be able to write the examinations, 
and I am starting to put money from my own salary to 
help some of them.’’ 

* * ” ¥% 
The new School Holidays. 

It is, evidently, not the central Government alone 
which has a great deal to learn about the necessity for 
wide consultation if innovations are to brought about 
without serious disgruntlement and loss of confidence. 
We have just had the extraordinary spectacle of a change 
involving all European schools being made by a mere 
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fiat without any sort of consultation with the mass of 
the people affected by it. 

There is a good deal to be said for the new schedule of 
school holidays for the different Provinces, but nothing 
fér the way in which it has been introduced. Moreover, 
it means sacrificing many things of value. The instiga- 
tion behind it has come from the Railways in collabora- 
tion with the tourist industry and the hoteliers, and their 
interests are served by it, but the high-hanced failure to 
ascertain the desires of the school authorities, the 
teachers’ associations or the parents is deplorable, an 
unpleasant illustration of the ‘if they don’t like it they 
can jolly well lump it’ attitude of which we have had 
more than enough. 

As from 1961 it is going to be very difficult indeed to 
plan any inter-provincial sports fixtures, teachers’ con- 
gresses, school camps, or conferences of bodies like the 
Students’ Christian Association. Family gatherings 
which reach across provincial boundaries will become 
events of the past, and in losing them we shall lose much. 
Inter-provincial friendships formed by young people at 
the seaside or elsewhere will pretty well disappear, to 
the great improverishment of our hardly sought and 
still far-to-seek national unity. Surely provincial 
boundaries are sufficiently mischievous in their effects 
as it is for us to want to make them yet more divisive. 

_ It will be argued that the change was inevitable, but 
we don’t like the way it has been done, and we think 
the price too high. 
* * * * 
A Notable Pioneer in a Difficult Field 

The passing of Paul Hendrik Andries Fouché closes 
the earthly record of a remarkable missionary who 
will be best remembered as one of the pioneers of mis- 
sionary work in the Compounds of the Witwatersrand. 
These great dormitories, housing tens of thousands of 
untutored Africans of many and varied tribes from all 
rural Africa south of the equator, offered a most difficult 
yet most strategic and rewarding field for evangelism, 
a field which in the early years of the century was practi- 
cally untouched. Fouche was well equipped for it. He 
had come to Johannesburg as a youngster when his 
father moved there from Hopetown in the Cape Pro- 
vince, so that he was at home in its distinctive atmos- 
phere and familiar with its very unusual conditions. 
His first employment when he left school was with the 
telegraph service of the Republic, but the call of the un- 
evangelised was clear in him and he went to Wellington 
to take the course for missionaries provided by the 
“Institute ’ in those days. After this he went tc London 
for a time to get some elementary medical training. 
Mashonaland was his first field and Pamushana his 
station, but after four years there he had to return to 
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South Africa on account of the ill health of his wife. 
Not long afterwards he was called to start work for his 
church in the Compounds and in October, 1906 began 
the task that was to hold him for thirty six years. In it 
he found ample scope for his tireless energy and undis- 
courageable goodwill. It was evangelism under strange 
conditions and demanding a gocd deal of improvisation 
in roaking contact effectually with mine ‘boys ’ who 
belonged to mission churches in their distant homelands, 
as a step towards organising regular work among the 
raw heathen mass. As the value of working this field 
came to be recognised, other churches began to devote 
attention to it, benefiting not a littlelfrom his co-operative 
friendliness. 


He was an enthusiastic supporter of the General 
Missionary Conference of those days, rejoicing in the 
fellowship which marked them and urging the need for 
taking fuller advantage of the opportunity which the 
Compounds offered. He had a marked gift for language 
—of great value in a field in which the Bible Society was 
meeting demands for Scriptures in more than fifty ton- 
gues—and a notable talent for friendship that evcked~ 
friendly response and opened many doors. Financial 
backing was always inadequate and he had to raise much 
of it himself by telling his story wherever he could find 
the opportunity. Gradually he gathered round him a 
band of African evangelists to the number of seventeen — 
and guided his team towards the founding of a mission 
church. This was achieved in 1932 and he served it as 
Moderator until his retirement in 1942. He was a 
catholic-hearted man whose outlook was always over a 
wider horizon than that of his own church alone, and 
be took an active part in the formation of the Christian 
Council which resulted from Dr. Mott’s visit in 1934, 
It was something after his own heart. 


The years of retirement were mostly spent near Grey- 
town in Natal,, He was ready for his call, and has left 
a most fragrant memory in the hearts of thousands, 
white and black alike. 


God dwells among the lowliest of men. He sits on the 
dust-heap with the prison convicts. With the juvenile 
delinquents He stands at the door begging bread. He 
throngs with the beggars at the place of alms. He is 
among the sick. He stands in line with the unemployed 
in front of the employment bureaus. 

Therefore, let him who would meet God visit the prison 
cell before going to the temple. Before he goes to church 
let him visit the hospital. Before he reads his Bible let 
him help the beggar standing at his door. 

Kagawa, 
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African Wages in the Union 


There is a tide strongly on the make in regard to the 
vital question of the wages of African workers in the 
Union. Evidence of its strength is coming from all 
over the country and from all branches of employment 
and industry. The truth that better wages are profitable 
as well as right is getting through into hard heads by 
which for many years it has been scouted or dodged. 
Tentative experiments being made are proving well 
worth while. 

In Cape Town, for instance, the branch of the Bantu 
Wages and Productivity Association, (the very existence 
of which suggests a swing away from the older attitude 
towards the question, to a more humane and scientific 
one), with intimate knowledge of what is going on in 


industry, of what improvements are being made, and of 


how they are affecting costs and productivity, has found 
that in actual practice the fear that increased wages 
must mean reduced staffs and increased unemployment 
is just a bogey at which intelligent management laughs. 
It is true that in Durban one or two men who raised 
their Natives’ wages, found that they had to retrench a 
little, but they say that only the present economic climate, 
with the consumption demand tending to be stationary, 
makes it necessary for the time being. Another example 
from the same city is interesting. A large departmental 
store raised the wages of its twenty window-cleaneis. 
Studying how to meet the ext:a cost, they improved the 
cleaning methods followed and separated the cleaners 
at work so that they could not talk to each other when 
/ onthe job. They then found that it did not need more 
than six, so they had fourteen men available for other 
_work to which they could assign them. 

An Eastern Cape industrialist of experience and 
standing has recently urged that if secondary industry 
were to increase the pay of semi-skilled and unskilled 
Non-European labour it would be possible for the rest 
of our economy to fall into line, for it would inject a 
significant amount of money into that economy and thus 
stimulate increased demand. He wants a £250 per annum 
minimum, which he reckons might cost the country 
some two hundred and ten million pounds over a period 
of five years. To meet this a ten per cent increase 
in production would be needed, but of this at least 
six per cent would be carried by the Non-Europeans. 
He voiced the general opinion of his colleagues when he 
said that, the basic cause of the country’s social problem 
being abject poverty, ‘‘we could, with a positive 
approach convert ourselves in five years from being the 
world’s No. 1 polecats into a shining example of what 
can be achieved when motives are sincere and not 
blurred as ours are in a phobia-ridden society.”’ 


The farmers are also coming in on the upward wage 
movement, although for various reasons, (not all by any 
means to their discredit), they are generally reckoned to 
be very slow movers in the matter of wages. Their 
leaders are genuinely concerned to create conditions 
which will help towards a healthier and happier labour 
force, and those who are backward about it are finding 
labour more and more difficult to get or keep, so that 
they are encouraged to catch up. 

The Bantu Wages and Productivity Association refer- 
red to earlier says that their information from all over 
the country proves that in the past three years industry 
and business in South Africa have put an additional 
twenty million pounds into the wages of their African 
workers, and with the tide running as it is, it expects 
these wages presently to rise at a rate of twenty million 
pounds a year. It is nothing less than a revolution and 
all the more remarkable because it is voluntary : none of 
this figure for the past thiee years is the result of any 
wage determinations or legislation. It is a flood. Last 
month the Steel and Engineering Industries’ Federation 
gave rises totalling over £3,000,000 a year. In the 
following week builders announced rises up to a 
£1,500,000 total. Motor Transport Association 
members have recently disclosed that 3,100 African 
workers are to get an extra 15s. a week, bringing the 
minimum weekly wage up to more than £15—another 
£1,2000,000. 

Here are a few more items reported by the Association, 

An individual firm has given a twenty five per cent 
increase raising the minimum African wage to £20 a 
month. 

A £3 per month raise, with £20 a month the lowest 

and £53 the highest. 

Rises amounting in all to £6,000 per annum and a 

minimum of £22 a month,. 

A firm starting Africans at a £7 5s. weekly minimum. 

A firm now starting its messengers and cleaners on £5 

per week. 

In addition to such facts as these, which are known to 
this Association, its director says that hundreds of firms 
are raising wages and not telling anybody about it. 

Yes, indeed, the tide is running strongly, and it is 
mainly private enterprise that is helping it. Commerce 
and industry have made it clear to the Government 
that it is determined to do so. ‘‘ There is, therefore,’’ 
says the E. P. industrialist mentioned above, ‘‘ no excuse 
for the Government’s disappointingly negative approach 
to the issue.’’ 
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Mrs. 


(A distinguished figure from the early days of mission- 
ary endeavour on the Border was Mrs. Janet Weir, who 
came out from Scotland in 1827 with her son, Mr. James 
Weir, and now figures in the story of the Eastern Cape as 
the originator of a notable family. Her final resting 
place was forgotten for generations and only recently 
traced with the help of a map in the archives at Pretoria. 
A memorial stone was put up at the grave last month in 
the presence of fourteen members of the Weir family 
together with a number of missionaries and friends. The 
site is on the farm ‘ Douglasdale’ in the Tyumie valley 
near Alice. At the ceremony the Rev. Duncan Semple 
gave the following address.) 


"THE early years of last century were a stirring time. 

The ‘ winds of change ’ were blowing strongly in 
every sphere—Government, Politics, Industrial Condi- 
tions, and not least in the Church :—witness the aboli- 
tion of slavery, exploration and travel, the improvement 
in the lot of the common man, the 1820 Settlers, and the 
beginnings of Modern Missions. 


And so we come to the familiar names :— 

Joseph Williams, at the Kat River in 1815, 

John Brownlee, at Chumie in 1820, to be joined by 
William R. Thomson and John Bennie in 1821. 


In 1823 the first Baptismal Service took place at the 
Chumie when five catechumens were baptised, and in 
the same year Rev. John Ross, m.a., (24 years of age) 
and his young wife, Helen Blair, arrived at Cape Town. 
They were met by Browrilee and his wife, and together 
the party travelled by wagon to Chumie, spending somie 
days at Genadendal, the Moravian Mission near Caledon, 
where they were much impressed by the orchards and 
the lovely avenues of oak trees. (To this day you can 
tell where the Rosses have been by the avenues of oak 
trees.) The journey from Cape Town took three months, 
and the voyage from England five, and towards the end 
they narrowly missed disaster when their ship was pur- 
sued by a South American pirate ship. Eight months 
—what a training in patience for ardent young mission- 
aries ! 

In the following year Bennie and Ross moved to 
Neera, ten miles to the South-East, and as a tribute to 
Dr. Love, the Secretary of the Glasgow Missionary 
Society who had died the year before, the place was 
named Lovedale. 

As Chumie and Lovedale were so near there was much 
collaboration and fellowship between the missionaries, 
and in a few years they were able to report developments 
in evangelism, education, agriculture, building, industrial 
and medical work, And a wonderful new thing was 
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Janet Weir 


seen—male converts working in the fields with women 
—a thing that had hitherto been done only by women — 
alone. : 

Hardship and isolation were the common lot of the 
missionaries. Some of you have probably seen the 
tombstone at Ncera—Old Lovedale—on which is in-~ 
scribed— 

Died : Margaret Ross 1825 
Died: Richard Ross 1825 
Died : John Ross 1828 

Some people would have quitted if their three only 
children had died in three years, but John and Helen 
Ross were no quitters. Five times they had to flee” 
during Kaffir wars and seek refuge in the towns, and four 
times their homes and their contents were destroyed by 
fire, but always they returned and carried on in faith 
and hope. John Ross died at Pirie in 1878 after 55” 
years of service and never once did he visit his native 
Scotland. 

As the work at Chumie and Lovedale increased in 
volume and as the missionaries cast their eyes further” 
afield and heard calls for help in all sides, they sent an 
urgent appeal to Scotland for reinforcements, and al- 
though the risks and the dangers and the isolation and 
the hardships were well known, there was an immediate 
response. In 1827 the Missionary Society sent out a 
minister, a catechist, and two missionary craftsmen— ' 
these were Rev. James McLachlan, Mr. William © 
Chalmers, Mr. Alexander McDiarmid and Mr. James 
Weir. They were all married except Mr. Weir and their - 
wives accompanied them. But Mr. Weir’s mother, 
Mrs. Janet Weir, when she heard that her son was going 
to wild Caffreland, determined to go with him to take 
care of his home and his health, and nothing would 
dissuade her. As she was a woman of strong character 
and a trained nurse she was a tremendous asset to the 
missionaries and the entire community. She continued 
with her son for ten years, and when he married she 
decided to make her home in Grahamstown. Easier 
said than done! She was so loved by all that when it 
became known that she was going to live in Grahams- 
town the African people put a spoke in her wheel—they — 
drove off the transport oxen and hid them well and truly, 
so that it was a considerable time before she could settle 
in Grahamstown. 

Later on, when her son became a widower, she return- 
ed and resumed her old post as home-maker and general 
friend to the community. But her interests were not 
confined to Lovedale and the Mission—she carried on a 
large correspondence with people in many walks of life, 
and she was a personal friend of the Governor, Sir 
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Benjamin D’Urban, with whom she corresponded 
regularly. 

James Weir served Lovedale and the African people 
faithfully for the long period of fifty seven years, and 
passed to his rest and reward in 1886, two years after 
his retirement. 

So began the Weir family, so well known in the 
Border and Transkei and beyond. James W. Weir, 
the son of James Weir, was the founder of the firm James 
W. Weir & Co., and he was the friend of Lovedale and 
the African people all his days. To mark the Jubilee of 
Lovedale in 1891 a new dining hall was planned, and Mt. 
Weir had the honour of laying the foundation stone. 
He was also one of the pioneers of Fort Hare and labour- 
ed hard to get the movement for its establishment set 
going. His sons, John and Arthur, carried on faith- 
fully the Weir tradition. For many years John was the 
Treasurer of the Synod of Kaffraria of the Free Church 
of Scotland and gave much time and thought to the 
finances of the young Church. And for many decades 
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the firm acted as the agent of the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee for the transmission of the salaries of the mission- 

aries. And, if, for any reason, there was some delay in 
the arrival of the money in King William’s Town, the 

missionaries always got their cheque on the due date. 

Mr. Arthur Weir gave valuable help and counsel to— 
Lovedale as a member of the Governing Council. In 

recognition of the services of the Weir family to missions 

and the missionaries there is a mission station in the 

Northern Transvaal called Weirdale. 

Janet Weir was a great gift of the Church in Scotland © 
to the Church in South Africa. Her name shall endure 
through the generations. Her children rise up and call 
her blessed. We give thanks to God as we call to 
memory what she gave up for Kaffraria and what God 
enabled her to do fer the land of her adoption. 

It is very fitting that the stone which we dedicate to 
her memory should be erected at the place where she 
was welcomed when she arrived at Chumie and where 
her body was laid to rest many years afterwards. 


South Africa and South West Africa 


Another instalment in the struggle over South West 
Africa is due when the Assembly of the United Nations 
meets shortly, and the fact that our Minister of Foreign 
Affairs himself, reinforced with a considerable team of 
ten ‘experts’, is to represent South Africa on this 
occasion indicates that the Government is not inclined 
to take it lightly. The position at the moment is, in 
effect, of stalemate, UNO continuing to take its stand on 
the verdict of the International Court of Justice that the 
mandate over the Territory still exists, and the Union 
contending no less obstinately that it lapsed with the 
passing of the League of Nations. 

There is ample reason to expect that this year’s assault 
on the South African position will be heavier than ever. 
Has not the Administrator of the Territory himself al- 
ready told a press conference that ‘‘a lot of trouble is 
expected ’’? He is recognising, no doubt, the evident 
facts that hostility towards South Africa has both 
widened and deepened in the past year over issues not 
specifically related to the South West Africa disagree- 
ment, and also that in UNO itself the Afro-Asian group, 
which forms the solid core of the opposition, has grown 
in numbers and become both more vocal and more 
effective in collaboration amongst themselves. The 
probable accession of eight new recruits, whose votes, 
(if not their understanding of both sides of the problem), 
are to be relied on, may be expected to add to the élan 
and weight cf the onset. This group sees here a weak 
spot in South Africa’s whole defence perimeter which 
offers the best chance of a break through. 


They will be able to draw their ammunition from the 
recommendations adopted by the UNO Committee on 
South West Africa which criticise in sharp terms South — 
Africa’s extension of apartheid to the Territory. They 
deplore ‘‘ the continued implementation of a system of 
administration based on apartheid which denies the non- 
European inhabitants the right to vote and seek office 
and the opportunity to participate in the administra- 
tion.’’ This policy is pilloried as ‘‘ a flagrant violation 
of the charter, the (League of Nations) mandate, and the 
universal declaration of human rights.’’ 

* * * * 
Constructive suggestions. 

The Committee was not content to confine itself to 
the all too easy task of criticism ; it gave some attention 
to the sort of things that it felt should be done for the 
non-Europeans, urging ‘‘ that priority be given to the 
training of them to enable them to play their full and 
rightful part in the executive, legislative and judicial 
branches of government as a necessary prerequisite to the 
orderly evolution of the Territory.’’ The tale of all 
that the Union is doing to bring about a better standard 
of living, which is in many respects an impressive one, 
is rendered nugatory in their judgement because of the 
radical difference of perspective. Their ideal of a racial- 
ly integrated polity, and the compartmentalised heaven 
which the present Government dreams about are quite 
different. Neither side is likely to alter the other’s 
opinion in the matter, but at least each must accept the 
sincerity of the other and the reasonableness of their 
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thinking as they do in the light of what they hold to be 
really fundamental in human relationships. It will be 
the earnest hope of reasonable people that at the worst 
there will be an agreement to differ, however tempora- 
rily, rather than any form of hostile intervention which 
must inevitably make the situation even more intract- 
able. 
* * * % 

What answer ? 

Is the South African answer to be no more than 
another bland refusal to allow any weight at all 
to the judgment of the International Court of 
Justice, and a blunt rejection of any real co-operation 
with UNO in the interests of the people? Is that an 
intelligent or a Christian attitude to maintain? Is 
there to be absolutely no alternative gesture ? 

South Africa may refuse to be a party to any sort of 
trusteeship agreement, but she cannot deny that there 
was such a thing at one time and that she took the Terri- 
tory on the basis of it ; that the fact that the international 
body to which she was answerable is defunct does not 
alter the character of her responsibilities towards the 
S.W.A. peoples ; that she acknowledged this by implica- 
tion when she related it more closely to the Union but 
did not incorporate it fully. Our Government main- 
tains contra mundum that it is free from any legal obliga- 
tion in the matter of trusteeship. Is that good enough ? 
What about the moral obligation ? Has world opinion 
no right to stress it? Should we not be willing to 
acknowledge it in some way, possibly by periodic re- 
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ports rendered without prejudice to our position, and 
also by availing ourselves of some of the facilities offered 
by the special agencies of UNO. 

It will be foolish to refuse to accept the sincerity be- 
hind the UNO Committee’s opinions or suggestions, 
and in consequence merely shrug them off. They are 


- made in all seriousness and merit no less serious con- 


sideration. They cannot in reason be left unanswered. 
They are certainly not merely intransigent or frivolous, 
and the world is waiting to know our mind about them. 
Let us not evade their implications. Is it true that the 
prosperous economy of S.W. Africa benefits primarily the 
European section? Is there a real programme for the 
economic improvement of the status of the non-Euro- 
peans? Could any of UNO’s specialised agencies 
help in this? Should more of the buoyant funds with 
their substantial reserves be spent on improving social 
services for the Native peoples? Is the land divided 
with reasonable equity, and with what measure of 
security ? Is it the case that the administration is trying 
to persuade the Europeans to employ fewer non-Euro- 
peans ? Is the labour legislation of the Territory fair, 
workable, and conformable with International Labour 
Organisation standards ? 

It is well for us to reflect that behind these questions, 
should we be obdurately unresponsive, lies the serious 
possibility of some form of international intervention. 
There are many countries who will reckon that the time 
is just right for it. 


Res Angustae—Bricks without Straw 


HE Honorary Secretary-Treasurer appointed by the 
first Fort Hare Council when it was formed in 
1915 was the Rev. John Lennox, M.A., who had acted in 
a similar capacity to the Executive Committee respon- 
sible for the College Scheme before the formation of the 
Council. A pupil of George Watson’s College, and a 
student of Edinburgh University and the Theological 
Hall, he had been, since the early ‘ nineties,’ a mission- 
ary of the Free Church of Scotland, stationed at Love- 
dale Institution, who had had experience of district 
mission work as well. Like many ecclesiastics, Lennox 
had an excellent business sense, and a knowledge of 
legal procedure and general administration, and was 
much in demand as Clerk of Church Courts and as 
Secretary of missionary conferences. He had the gift 
of recording rapidly and succinctly the outcome of 
discussions and of dealing efficiently and expeditiously 
with correspondence. Those were the days before 
Parkinson’s law had been formulated, or funds were 
available in missionary enterprise for the employment 


of secretaries, so the whole mechanism of communica- 
tion, from drafting the minute or the letter to dispatch- 
ing the addressed and stamped envelope to the Post- 
office by the native messenger, had to be done by the 
same hand. The quite recent addition of the typewriter 
to missionary equipment was only one of the conve- 
niences enabling the old-fashioned copying of letters 
into a letter-book by a rather moist process generally 
leading to a blurry result, to be superseded by the time- 
and temper-saving carbon copy. In all this and in the 
methodical account-keeping of financial transactions, 
Lennox was adept and business-like, though, in relation 
to his main missionary work of training Bantu students 
for the ministry, it was but a subsidiary task, indeed. for 
him, something of a recreation which often filled his 
evening leisure. This was, however, the aspect of his 
varied activities that I first had the opportunity of 
observing, and from which I learned much, not least 
that in South Africa of that time, if one did not do things 
for oneself, there was small prospect of any other being 
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at hand todothem. After my arrival there was a period 
of barely three months to prepare for the opening of the 
College and many a sunny forenoon Lennox and I spent 
in his well-equipped study, or on the verandah adjoin- 
ing, in discussing and setting in train the numerous, and 
to me, somewhat novel arrangements for the reception 
of a quite indefinite number of boarding students, and 
evolving plans for a formal ceremony of inauguration at 
which several hundred guests, white, black and coloured, 
from far and near in the Union and the Protectorates, 
might be entertained. Here the long experience 
Lennox had had of South African conditions, his know- 
ledge of Bantu Church and School life, his acquaint- 
ance with missionaries of all denominations, (in whose 
hands the entire education of the Bantu had hitherto 
lain), along with his personal knowledge of leading 
Africans and their ways, was invaluable. 

The prevailing temper of the ordinary public then, in 
regard to the education of the Bantu, was such that all 
dispositions had to be of the simplest and least ostenta- 
tious character. To the average citizen who knew only 
his ‘house’ or ‘ garden boy ’ or messenger—generally 
illiterate and ‘ raw ’—the very idea of higher education 
for the Bantu or other non-European was so ridiculous 
that the less said about it the better. In those days the 
British Government had not begun to concern itself 
with spending millions on university colleges in its 
African territories. Had it not been for Fourah Bay in 
Sierra Leone, which owed its primacy to its affiliation 
with the University of Durham rather than to govern- 
ment initiative, Fort Hare would have well deserved its 
nickname of ‘ Unokollegi "—Mother of Colleges. But 
in spite of being, to the extent of its meagre resources, a 
* benign mother,’ few people, in or out of South Africa, 
grasped the significance of its existence. To its own 
advantage it had peace to grow, and for very many 
years had, for the public, little or no publicity value. 

In addition to his honorary post as Secretary of the 
Council, Mr. Lennox was also Treasurer, and one of his 
first tasks was to plan, with the expert guidance of Mr. 
J. W. M. Williamson, a Glasgow-trained accountant, a 
series of ‘‘ books ”’ for the College, which Mr. William- 
son’s firm were to continue to audit for the next 35 
years, until the Government introduced a set form of 
accounts for all university institutions. Halfway 
through the first year, however, Lennox accepted a 
commission as Chaplain in the Native Labour Contin- 
gent which General Botha was sending to France to help 
in the allied war effort, and, with half-a-dozen of our stu- 
dents, he left for the front. On his return after demobi- 
lization, having been awarded the O.B.E. for his services, 
he acted as Principal of Lovedale during the absence on 
furlough of Dr, Henderson, While in this post he 
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experienced one of those periodical student insurrections 
which were to plague Native Institutions for the next 
thirty years, from which scarcely any in Southern Africa 
were to be exempt, and which unfortunately, it appears, 
have not been outgrown. 

Following upon this, the Committee of his Church 
accepted a suggestion of his own that he should take 
charge of the United Free Church of Scotland Hostel 
which was about to be built at Fort Hare in accordance 
with the original promise given at the inauguration of 
the scheme. It had already been agreed that, combined 
with their function as general student residences, the 
Presbyterian and Methodist Hostels should also be 
seminaries for training students for the ministry of their 
respective churches. Thus Lennox, who had done this 
work at Lovedale for many years, came to be nominated 
Theological Tutor and Warden of Iona House at Fort 
Hare. Though the number of students had increased 
year by year they were still few enough to be regarded 
as a family, and the theological group was a mere hand- 
ful, so it was possible for Lennox also to act as Bursar 
of the College and to relieve the Principal, who in addi- 
tion to a heavy teaching programme, had carried on the 
secretarial and accounting work which Lennox had 
formerly undertaken. This appointment Lennox held 
until his retirement in 1935. 

From this necessarily summary account of his activi- 
ties it will be obvious how versatile Lennox was and how 
much in his debt the College was, at a time when every 
penny of expenditure had to be twice scanned. Even 
after the College in 1923 came under the Higher Educa- 
tion Act and received grants based upon its income from 
fees and donations, it had no great easement from 
financial worry. Its annual increase of subsidy was 
limited to ten per cent., which in a normal institution 
might have been reasonable enough ; but, on the one 
hand, Fort Hare had no great source of donations, and 
on the other, owing to the low economic rating of the 
native population, its fees had to be much less than those 
of European Colleges, and therefore its grants were 
correspondingly low. It was a prudent maxim of Mr. 
J. H. Hofmeyr, Minister of Education and of Finance 
in the Smuts government, that Fort Hare should not 
make any special claims upon the Exchequer beyond 
those allowed by the general system applicable to all 
colleges. Wise enough from the point of view of secur- 
ing parliamentary approval, it was too rigorous for the 
circumstances of Fort Hare, when it is recalled that 
every year called for expansion of staff and increase of 
all sorts of accommodation. Had not the Bursar kept 
an eagle eye upon expenditure, and had not the staff of 
those days been more intent on seeing the work main- 
tained and increased than on their remuneration, we 
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should bave been bankrupt! As it was we practically 
always had an overdraft at the Bank, and later on this 
became so onerous that the Native Affairs Department 
had to come to our rescue by providing a loan which we 
had to repay by annual deductions from the subsidy we 
received through the Education Department. 
case of Peter coming to the aid of Paul, with full know- 
ledge of both parties ! 

Not till long after Lennox’s time, when the adoption 
of the report of the Holloway Commission changed the 
whole system of university grants, and brought Fort 
Hare to parity with other small universities, was the 
college in receipt of grants adequate to its proper fun- 
ctioning. The fact that I also had retired before that 
happy event, only leads me to emphasise the tribute I 
have tried thus briefly to pay to one who as Warden and 
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Tutor, as well as Bursar, was a close and loyal colleague 
for twenty years, a missionary of great integrity and 
varied industry, agreeable, witty and humorous, a born 
raconteur and mimic, without suggestion of anything 
but goodwill. Meticulous in his care of sums small and 
great belonging to the College, he was more than gene- 
rous of his own, and many students and good causes 
had reason to be grateful to him. But, as always in 
educational work, his principal influence was exerted — 
upon those students who came under his care in his © 
‘House,’ and more especially upon those who received 
their ministerial training at his hands. Many who to- 
day hold office in the Bantu Presbyterian Church will 
testify to the thoroughness of his training and gladly 
acknowledge the force of his example. 
ALEXANDER KERR. 


Sursum Corda 
THE CHRISTIAN SALVATION 


(As a tribute to Dr. Bruce Gardiner, who was called to 
higher service last month at the ripe age of ninety three, 
we reproduce under this heading one of his many contri- 
butions to our columns. The closing years of his long 
service in the Presbyterian Church of South Africa, after 
a long, strenuous and fragrant ministry at St. George’s, 
Johannesburg, were spent in charge of the little church of 
his denomination at Alice, and during that time our 
columns were not infrequently enriched by contributions 
which he sent us. Most of them were of a devotional 
character and redolent of his modest and loyal spirit. 
This one dates back to May, 1947.) ‘ Multis ille bonis 
flebilis occidit.’ 


S we follow the story of man’s life upon the earth, 
one conclusion to which we are driven is that man 
is incurably religious. And as we try to grasp the mean- 
ing of religious faith and practice, we are further driven 
to realise that always and everywhere he is seeking an 
answer to the question, what must I do to be saved ? 
As we observe the clouds of incense which arise from 
myriad altars, the precious gifts which are brought to 
the temples ; as we listen to the chants of the priests and 
the response of the people ; we are conscious of a deep 
sense of need, the desire for safety, the conviction that 
only with the help of the gods or of God can man be 
secure. 

Sometimes those who seek divine help are actuated 
by fear of powerful enemies who threaten them with 
spoliation, oppression, slavery, death. Sometimes they 
seek protection from storm and flood, drought and 
famine. Sometimes they are afraid of diseases and 


plague which threaten men and animals with death. 
When we come to the greater faiths we find that man 
seeks deliverance from the evils that lurk within his own 
nature and which are recognised to be disloyalty to a 
divine Ruler. This is vividly expressed in the words of 
a Hebrew prophet :—‘‘ Wherewith shall I come before 
the Lord, and bow myself before the high God ? Shall 
I come before him with burnt-offerings, with calves of a 
year old? Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of 
rams or with ten thousands of rivers-of oil? Shall I 
give my first-born for my transgression, the fruit of my 
body for the sin of my soul?’ That is a literal account 
of what men were doing, what they have always been 
doing. 

The great prophets ever proclaimed that this was not 
the way of salvation, that the way was shown by the 
Lord God himself, ‘‘ to do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with God.’’ 

The religious teachers of many lands have pointed 
their fellow man to various ways of salvation. One 
way by which Greek teachers sought to lead people was 
that of Knowledge. It was their conviction that the 
evil within us which was the cause of all our troubles 
was the result of ignorance. Consequently the way to 
deliverance was instruction. Let in the light, they said, 
and the darkness will disappear. The Greeks sought 
wisdom. 

A modern echo of this is the claim that what men 
need is Education. This we have tried, and we have 
found that education is not enough, that education and 
scientific knowledge may be, have been, weapons of evil 
on a colossal scale, | 
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Very many people today are seeking deliverance, 
salvation, from the circumstances in which they are 
compelled to live and work. It seems to them that the 
way of salvation is to take such action as shall compel 
government or employers to change the circumstances, 
to provide the means by which life can be made more 
secure and work less burdensome. 

The Christian way of salvation begins with man hin- 
self. Those who preach the Gospel quite agree that 
efforts should be made to improve the conditions of life 
and work ; but they maintain that although we could 
frame the environment of life and work according to our 
hearts’ desire, we would still be in direct need of the 
salvation of God, inasmuch as no change in circum- 
stance can root out the sins which beset us and which 
cause the ills from which we suffer, Egoism, Pride, 
Greed, Sensuality. While these remain, safety and 
security cannot be found. 

Deeply and vitally significant are the words of the 
angel of the Annunciation, ‘* Thou shalt call his name 
Jesus, for he shall save his people from their sins.’’ 

In days gone by preachers were wont to take long 
views, to think of the ultimate issue of sin in the world 
to be, when this life is ended. This emphasis on the 
wrath to come, on the danger of hell, was justified in 
their eyes by the fact that this life is temporal while the 
life to come is eternal. While the emphasis has changed 
and while we do not try to frighten people into the way 
of life by depicting the flames of hell, it is necessary to 
remind people that the issues of life are not restricted to 
this world which is temporal ; that still, the wages of sin 
is death, that sin is enmity against God and must issue 
in separation from the infinite Source of Light and Life, 
_ which can only mean darkness and death. 

It is quite easy to see that some people need to be saved 
from their sins. They are already reaping the harvest 
in wrecked homes and ruination to themselves, body 
and soul. It is plain to be seen that they have no power 
of themselves to help themselves, that only God can save 
them. 

It is not so easy to realise that we all need the salvation 
of God, every one of us, especially he who in effect says. 
God, I thank thee that I am not as other men are. With- 
in us all there are the seeds of those very sins, the harvest 
of which we can see in others. Egoism, Pride, Greed, 
Sensuality. The seeds are in us, and seeds grow. Un- 
checked, they will produce a harvest, here or hereafter, 
and in this, we, like others, have no power of ourselves 
to help ourselves. 

Therefore God in Christ has come to our help. God 
was in Christ to the end that he might reconcile us to 
himself. He has taken the first step. ‘‘ By grace ye 
are saved,’’ We must take the next step, ‘‘ through 
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faith,’’ when we realise that we have no power of our- 
selves to help ourselves, that when we would do good 
evil is present with us ; and when we realise that the 
salvation of God is a gift which by faith we receive, that 
Christ is able to save to the uttermost all who come to 
God through him. 

The story of man’s life on the earth proclaims his need 
of salvation ; the Gospel proclaims God’s power to 
save. But deliverance from sin and its power is only 
the beginning. God’s gift opens the door of a new 
life, ‘* the life of God in the soul of man,’’ the life which 
was revealed in iis fulness in the Lord Jesus, who 
‘‘ wrought with human hands the creed of creeds, in 
loveliness of perfect deeds.’’ In him we have set before 
us the high calling with which we are called by God, 
**to be conformed to the image of his Son.’? With 
this in view, our faith is not simply the action by which 
we lay hold of the gift. It is an attitude of loyalty, love, 
and obedience in which we maintain a living, life-giving 
correspondence with our Lord. Thus, the salvation of 
our God, beginning with deliverance from the power of 
evil within us, stretches out and broadens to include 
what St. Paul describes as his cwn experience : “‘ the life 
that I live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God 
who loved me and gave himself for me.’’ 

J.B.G. 


Dr. and Mrs. David Hynd, of Bremersdorp. 

After thirty five years of strenuous and fruitful 
pioneer work in Swaziland, chiefly in the sphere of 
medical missionary work, Dr. and Mrs. David Hynd 
are retiring, leaving behind them some admirable insti- 
tutions both medical and educational, developed under 
the aegis of the Church of the Nazarene. Farewell was 
taken of them recently at the thirty-seventh meeting of 
the Africa Mission Council of their church. They 
have handed over their responsibilities in difficult days, 
but they can rejoice in the fact that they are days of 
steady advance and rich promise. The Council’s latest 
quadrennial report is evidence of this. Since the last 
report in 1956 the number of organised churches has 
grown from 218 to 280, of full members from 4,892 to 
5,802 of Sunday-school enrolment from 15,795 to 21,968, 
of patients treated in or out of hospital from 96,429 to 
107,774, while African giving has increased by not far 
short of 40 per cent. Dr. Hynd has been ‘a wise master- 
builder.’ 

* % * * 

O friend, never strike sail to a fear ! 

Come into port greatly, or sail with God the seas. 
R. W. Emerson 
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Constitution-Making for Democracy 


An alternative to apartheid 


D. V. Cowen 


(Continued from the August number with acknowledgments to ‘** Optima ’’) 
& P 


THE MAJORITY PRINCIPLE 

If, as we have seen, it is difficult to determine who 
shall have a voice in controlling the government, the 
problem of ascertaining how group decisions shall be 
reached, and what limits, if any, there are to their 
authority, is no less perplexing. 

We are so accustomed to deciding questions by a 
majority vote that we seldom realize how very remark- 
able the majority principle is; yet the idea that the 
majority should represent the whole was once described 
by Edmund Burke as ‘“‘ the most violent action of law 
that ever has been or can be made.’’*! Not only is the 
history of its adoption complex and in large part 
obscure®? but the grounds on which it has been justified 
are notoriously conflicting. 

The earlier and more fundamental principle in most 
societies requires group decisions to be reached una- 
nimously ; it was only gradually and hesitantly that the 
majority principle came to be recognized in various 
fields.52 And even as it came to be recognized in the 
Western world that political decisions within a state 
may validly be reached by a majority vote, the extra- 
ordinary variety of reasons that were, and still are, put 
forward to justify it, are an indication of its artificiality. 
These include arguments based on superior force and 
the ability of the majority to coerce the minority® ; 
convenience®® ; justice’? ; various _post-medieval 
theories of natural law®® ; theories concerning the social 
contract®® ; and a large number of legal fictions. 

Among these various explanations, the least contro- 
versial is probably that based on convenience. At the 
same time it leaves a great deal unexplained. Thus, to 
say that the views and wishes of a group may con- 
veniently be ascertained by a majority decision, is a very 
different thing from saying that the majority view is 
necessarily right or wise. Again, an argument based 
on convenience might appeal to any government— 
whether it be democratic or oligarchic, humane or tyran- 
nical. But what we really want to know is whether it 
be true that all who believe in democracy and, indeed, 
in good and humane government, must also believe in 
majority rule ? 

Now it cannot be doubted that, in the eyes of practical 
statesmen, the majority principle is, in fact, regarded as 
essential to democracy. ‘‘ A majority is the only true 
sovereign of a free people,’’ said Lincoln, ‘* Whoever 


rejects it does of necessity fly into anarchy or despo- 
tism.’’ ‘* The very essence of democratic government, ’’ 
declared De Tocqueville, ‘‘is the absolute sovereignty 
of the majority.’ ’? and scores of statements to the same 
effect can be found in works of high authority.* In- 
deed, even those who criticize the proposition, more 
often deplore its possible consequences than deny its 
validity. When, for example, Lord Acton said that, 
‘* The one pervading evil of democracy is the tyranny 


51 Appeal from the old to the new Whigs, Works, 1852, vol. 4, p. 463. 
52 Carlyle, Medieval Political Theory, Vol. 6, p. 11; S. B. Chrimes, 
English Constitutional Ideas of the 15th Century, p. 133; O. 
Prausnitz, Representation and the Majority Principle, Politica, 
1934, pp. 215 sqq. 

53 In Germanic legal systems the unanimity principle has, it 
would seem, tougher and more durable roots than in Romanistic 
ones. Cf. the rule of English law requiring unanimity in jury 
decisions, And see, generally, T. Baty, The History of Majority 
Rule, Quarterly Review, 1912, pp. 19 sgq ; Otto Gierke, Uber die 
Geschichte des Majoritdtsprinzips, Oxford Essays in Legal History, 
1913, pp. 312 sqq. 

For the history of the principle with special reference to politi- 
cal institutions, see S. B. Chrimes, op. cit.; Redlich, The Procedure 
of the House of Commons, 1907, vol. 2, p. 261; O. Prausnitz in 
Politica, 1934, pp. 215 sqq; Haskins, English Representative 
Government, pp. 31 sqq. 

For the position in Roman law, see Buckland and McNair 
Roman Law and Common Law, 1936, pp. 83 sqq. Duff, Personality 
in Roman Private Law, pp. 132-33. 

54 The principle is still struggling for recognition within the field 
of international relations. See Riches, Majority Rule in Inter- 
national Organization, Johns/Hopkins, 1940. Moreover, within 
the confines of a state itself, until comparatively recent times 
unanimity was required in the Russian Mir, and in the Diet of the 
Polish Kingdom where the liberum veto of a single member could 
prevent the passage of any measure, even though it were approved 
by all the rest. 

55 Locke, Two Treatises on Civil Government, 5k. 2, Ch. B, sec. 
96. This too is the sense of Sir James Stephen’s remark : ‘“‘ We 
count heads instead of breaking them.” Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity, p. 31. This argument had more cogency before the 
invention of modern armaments. 

58 Sir Carleton Allen, Democracy and the Individual, 1943, p. 41. 
5" Grotius, De Jure Belli et Pacis, Bk. 2, Ch. 5 sec. 17 sqq. 17 sqq. 
Est autem manifeste iniquum ut pars maior sequatur minorem, says 
Grotius. his, of course, raises the whole question of what is 
meant by justice. 

58 For references, see Otto Gierke, Natural Law and the Theory of 
Society, Barker’s translation, Cambridge, 1950. 

5® Grotius (Joc.cit) and Hobbes (Leviathan, Ch. XVIII, De Cive, 
6, 1-2) were among the earliest writers to justify the majority 
principle on a social contract basis. 

*° See generally Otto Gierke, Uber die Geschichte des Majoritat- 
sprinzip, op.cit. 

81 Works, Vol. 2, p. 55. 

62 Democracy in America, Vintage Books, Vol. 1, p. 264. 

68 Commager, Majority Rule and Miority Rights, p. 8; Lord 
Cromer : “‘ The essence of democratic rule is that the voice of the 
majority should prevail.” (Cited Hearnshaw, Democracy at the 
Crossways, 1919, p. 345) ; The Rt. Hon. G. Lansbury : ‘‘ All who 
believe in democracy must also believe in majority rule. This is 
the essence of democracy.” The Clarion, April 21, 1934, 
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of the majority, or rather that party, not always the 
majority, that succeeds by force or fraud in carrying 
elections,’’ he was, of course, implicitly recognizing that 
the majority principle is an axiom of modern demo- 
cracy.®* 

The advocates of the majority principle in a demo- 
cracy generally concede that unanimity would be the 
ideal, on the ground, that what concerns all, should be 
approved by all® ; but they say that, as unanimity can 
seldom be achieved in practice, the next best solution is 
the majority principle; and they claim, moreover, 
** that on the whole, though no doubt with many excep- 
tions, majority opinion does reach a sensible and work- 
able solution of most practical problems of social life.’ 6 

These are propositions which, I think, must be accept- 
ed by all who believe in democracy ; but they rest on 
certain assumptions and pre-suppose certain conditions 
which are too often lost sight of. And these must 
constantly be borne in mind if democratic government 
is also to be sane government, and not degenerate into 
tyranny. 

The particular version of the majority principle which 
champions of democracy envisage, is that whereby the 
vote of fifty per cent plus one carries the day.*” The 
underlying assumption, however, on which the validity 
of this technique is based, is that each member of the 
group is approximately equal in judgment, and skill: 
each, in Bentham’s phrase, is to count for one and no- 
body for more than one. Mcllwain brings this out very 
clearly when he says that ‘“‘ equality is the essential 
doctrine of modern democracy, and is implied in the 
principle of majority rule.’’*® And it is precisely this 
assumption of approximate equality in value that has so 
often proved a stumbling block in modern democratic 
theory.® 

Readers of Ibsen will remember Dr. Stockmann’s 
round assertion that ‘‘the majority is never right.’’ 
On the other hand, the most ardent democrat would 
hardly claim that the majority is always right. That 
the truth lies somewhere between these two extremes 
was long ago appreciated by the canon lawyers, who 
invented a fiction which proved to be largely influential 
in introducing the majority principle into Western 
Europe. Unhappy with the idea that the value of each 
vote should be assessed equally, the Church, for a while, 
attempted to evaluate votes qualitatively as well as 
count them numerically: it required decisions to be 
concurred in, not merely by the maior pars (the more 
numerous part) but by the sanior pars as well (that is, 
by the sounder or wiser part). But this procedure broke 
down in practice ; for at a papal election in 1159 A.D. 
the three cardinals who supported Victor IV declared 
themselves to be saner than the rest of the College who 
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elected Alexander III. The Canonists, thereupon, in- 
vented the fiction that the maior pars was, in fact, likely, 
more often than not, to be the sanior pars. And hence, 
the electoral decree of 1179 A.D. which made the nume- 
rical test of a two-thirds majority presumptive evidence 
of sanitas. 

Modern advocates of democracy, and of the rule of 
fifty per cent plus one, have wisely refused to make 
democracy the worship of mere quantity, by insisting 
what distinguishes democracy from dictatorship, and 
what distinguishes good from bad government, is not so 
much ‘* the number of citizens consenting but the con- 
ditions under which the consent is elicited ; the vital 
point being the presence or absence of freedom not only 
in the process of voting, but also, and much more 
important, in the preceding process of discussion.’’”® 

Those who take this view rightly attach more import- 
ance to the conditions under which a majority decision 
is valid than to the question whether a democracy would 
cease to be such, if some technique, other than the 
ordinary majority principle, were used. They emphasize 
that a majority has no moral claim to require a minority 
to submit to its decisions, unless the minority is given full 
and free opportunity of expressing its views, and, further, 
only if the minority is at liberty to use its energies to 
become a majority in its turn. 

It is, indeed, the observance of these conditions that 
makes the majority principle a tolerable and reasonable 
method of reaching group decisions. But when all this 
has been said, the danger of a tyrannical use of power by 
a majority still remains one of the great problems of 
government.”1 What guarantee, for example, is there 
that the majority will respect the essential pre-requisites 
for a valid majority decision, and allow criticism and 
full and free discussion ? Again, may a majority not 
seek to entrench itself by curbing free elections ? 

Men have, therefore, sought from time to time to erect 


4 History of Freedom, p. 87. 

65 Mcllwain, The Growth of Political Thought in the West, 1932, 
pas0Z, note 3. 

86 Allen, Democracy and the Individual, p. 40. 

87 There are, of course, several other versions: e.g. two-thirds, 
three-quarters, and so on, either of the total membership or of 
those present and voting. ; : an 

68 Op.cit., p. 304. The point also is made with lucidity by W. 
Konopezynski in 1913 Oxford Legal Essays, Principe Majoritaite 
at p. 338. 

ee tt would be interesting to trace the historical origins of what 
Maritain has called ‘‘ pseudo-Christian egalitarianism.” ‘The 
influence of Descrates and Hobbes has, of course, been great. 
The opening sentence of Descrates’ Discourse on Method (1637) 
reads : ‘“‘ Good sense is of all things in the world the most equally 
distributed.”? ‘To the same effect, see Hobbes : Leviathan, (1651) 
Chapter XIII. 

70 Bassett, Essentials of Parliamentary Democracy, 1937, p. 117. 
And see, generally, Allen, op.cit, pp. 47, sq. : 

71 Perhaps the most cogent expositions are still to be found in the 
classic pages of Mill, Representative Government, Ch. VI, and De 
Tocqueville, Democracy in America, ch. XV. 
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barriers against the abuse of power by a majority ; and 
have shrunk from the possible consequences of leaving 
their basic rights and freedoms at the mercy of a 
majority decision. In fact, one of the most striking 
features of modern constitutions is the dearth of 
examples where men have given their assent to the idea 
of unqualified majority rule. 

The United Kingdom is, of course, the main example 
of a country where the most precious freedoms—where 
Magna Carta itself—is at the mercy of an electoral and 
Parliamentary majority ; and the three other countries 
which approximate most closely to the British model, 
are New Zealand, Israel and the Union of South Africa. 
Basically, the British system is one of unqualified trust ; 
the real protections against legislative and executive 
abuse of power being deep-rooted traditions of liberty 
and ingrained habits of constitutional observance. 
This is a way of doing things which presupposes a re- 
markable degree of self-restraint and political adulthood 
among majorities ; moreover it has in Britain been a 
slow growth aided by many favourable factors, not 
least of which is the homogeneity of her peoples and a 
fundamental unanimity among them on basic issues of 
government. But quite apart from these considera- 
tions, most other countries, no matter how deeply and 
genuinely they may be committed to the ideals of 
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democracy, have refused to leave the basic freedoms 
and rights to a majority vote. They have preferred to 
act on the principle that: 

‘* One’s right to life, liberty, free speech, a free press, 
freedom of worship and assembly, and other fundamen- 


‘tal rights, may not be submitted to the vote ; they depend 


on the outcome of no elections.’’?? 

Acceptance of this principle which limits the power of 
a majority, may, I believe, yet mitigate—and ultimately 
help to remove—some of the main tensions and fears 
now bedevilling Africa. But before proceeding to discuss 
the method of giving constitutional efficacy to this 
principle, I would like to emphasize that the principle 
itself has not, in practice, been inspired by the peculiar 
difficulties confronting multi-racial societies ; nor is its 
utility confined to such societies. On the contrary, it 
has been accepted, wherever men have felt it wise to 
erect barriers against an abuse of power by any majority 
—quite irrespective of the question whether or not it be 
a racial majority. 


7 West Virginia State Board of Education v. Barnette, 319 U.S. 
638 (1942) per Jackson, J. 

As we shall see more fully below, there is a fundamental differ- 
ence between interference with basic human rights by the difficult 
process of amending a rigid constitution and interference with 
such rights by ordinary legislation pursuant to an electoral policy. 


New Books 


The Pressure of our Common Calling : by W. A. Visser 

’t Hooft. (S.C.M. 12/6.) 

The unity of the Church is an eschatological reality 
which exists, for the unity of the Church is the unity of 
Christ and all Christians are in Him. 

Co-operation between the churches cannot be a sub- 
stitute for what is needed—the full expression and mani- 
festation by and through and in all Christians of this 
unity. 

Co-operation between the churches can help towards 
the manifestation of this unity. Such co-operation 
however, can also be a hindrance: the churches are in 
danger of being content to co-operate instead of to unite. 

Against this background the General Secretary of the 
World Council of Churches here addresses himself not 
to the question ‘‘ What are the true characteristics of a 
united church ?’’ but to ‘‘ the planning and mapping 
of the road which will lead to the goal,’’ for ‘‘ we are in 
danger of producing a number of unrelated ecumenical 
operations without a commonly accepted strategy in 
which first things come first.’’ 

If we ask the author what the first things are he ans- 
wers : (p. 28). 

‘* What is the whole calling of the Church ? It is to 


fulfil the mission with which it has been entrusted by 
Christ ‘‘ As thou didst send me into the world, so I have 
sent them into the world....’’ We choose three aspects 
of the mission of the church which seem to us more 
fundamental than any others....witness, service, fellow- 
ship. ’’ 

Most of the rest of the book is concerned with Chris- 
tian duty in respect of these three ‘fundamentals ’ and 
no Christian can fail to find much wise guidance and 
serious challenge in the chapters dealing with them. 

Your reviewer does not therefore wish to minimise the 
importance of the thesis when he now turns to criticism. 
The concept of the Church as here delineated is too 
narrow, too sectional. Are witness, service, fellowship 
in fact more fundamental than worship and prayer ? 
Dr. Visser *t Hooft says (p. 35) ‘‘ On the day of Pente- 


cost the Church comes into being as a community which 


has its very raison d’étre in the universal proclamation 
of the gospel of Christ.’’ If that were true would the 
restoration of visible unity to the church on earth be the 
difficult matter that it is ? First, to speak of the Church 
as coming into being on the day of Pentecost will not do. 
If a moment can be fixed (?) as that in which the church 
““came into being ’’ must it not rather be when Our 
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Lord declares the New Covenant in His blood, as the 
author virtually acknowledges in a later chapter (p. 66)? 
Second, it does not follow from the fact that the univer- 
sal proclamation of the gospel of Christ is an absolute 
duty of the Church, that this proclamation of the gospel 
is its raison d’étre. If the Church is the Body of Christ 
its raison d’étre must be something more than that. 
When Christ is proclaimed is the Church’s work then 
done ?—it is only begun. The Church is grounded, in 
Christ, at the point of the reconciliation of man with 
God. The Church is at once the fruit, the minister and 
the home of that reconciliation—but it is with the 
Church as the home of reconciliation that our problems 
of divisions among Christians really begin. Dr. Visser 
*t Hooft sees this in his paragraphs on ‘‘churchly unity’’ 
(p. 89) but he does no more than state the problem : and 
the problem rests much more in the nature of the 
Church as the Temple of God and as the Household of 
God than in the Church as called to witness and to 
service. 

It remains true that Dr. Visser ’t Hooft’s book must 
be read to see the ecumenical movement as it stands to- 
day in proper perspective. ; 

N.B. 
* * * * 

Where We stand, Archbishop Clayton’s Charges 1948- 
57. (Oxford University Press. 5/-, paper cover. 55 
pages.) 

Some people have expressed the opinion that Arch- 
bishop Clayton did not speak out enough on racial 
problems. The Collection of his Charges shows that 
he wished in his public utterances to maintain an attitude 
of calm judgment, offering an analysis of the situation 
rather than making an attack on persons and institutions. 
He was always careful to avoid support of any political 
party. He was anxious not to seem to be giving direction 
to the Church. ‘‘I am not committing you by what I 
say. There is no kind of disloyalty in disagreeing with 
your Bishop.’’ But, as the seriousness of the situation 
began to deepen, his words became more weighty and 
more definite till they reached their climax in the famous 
letter at the end of his life on the ‘‘ Church clauses ’’ of 
the Native Law Amendemnt Bill, ‘‘ If the Bill were to 
become law in its present form we should ourselves be 
unable to obey it.’’ It may seem to have been a false 
alarm but perhaps the fact that the Government has not 
taken action is partly due to his courage and determina- 
tion. 

The Archbishop had a great gift of phrase. His 
generalisations are dignified and convincing. ‘‘It is 
God’s will that every man should have the opportunity 
of development to the utmost extent that his capacity 
renders possible.’’ ‘‘ No outward circumstances can 
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make Christian living impossible but they can make it 
quite unnecessarily difficult.’’ ‘‘ Just as you cannot 
make men moral by Act of Parliament so you cannot 
destroy colour prejudice by regulation.’’ ‘‘ An outcry 
from non-voters is not going to turn a government out.’’ 
F.H.B. 
% * * * 
Lordship and Discipleship, by Eduard Schweizer. (Stu- 

dies in Biblical Theology, No. 28. S.C.M. Press 10/6.) 

I was much impressed by the scholarship of this 136 
page monograph by the eminent professor of New 
Testament at the University of Zurich. He quotes 
freely and with ease a very wide selection of Rabbinic 
and extra-canonical sources. He tries to get back to the 
essential meaning of ‘‘ following Christ ’’ for Jesus and 
His New Testament followers and to what His Lordship 
involved. He feels that modern man, lacking a sense 
of sin, may find it more helpful, first to encounter Christ 
“*as one who calls him to follow Him, who thereby 
becomes his ‘ Lord,’ and who thus delivers him from 
fear and meaninglessness, in order to understand that 
He is the One who was crucified ‘ for him.’ ”’ 

But this attempt to get behind what is said in the New 
Testament is definitely ‘* caviare for the general ’’ and 
I confess that I found it difficult to follow his reasoning. 
Perhaps this is due to the fact that this is a translation, as 
can still be seen here and there, e.g. p. 82 “‘ Bileam ”’ for 
‘* Balaam.’’ The author writes from a liberal attitude 
to the Scriptures and occasionally is rather dogmatic. 
I, for one, could cross swords with him for instance 
when he avers, on p. 38, without any qualification, that 
“* according to John (John 20: 17) the ascension takes 
place on Easter morning before the appearances.’’ 

I was interested in his chapte: on ‘ Jesus as the Re- 
presentative of the True Israel ’ and his reminder that 
the Hebrew verb has no tenses, and therefore ‘ an event 
of the past is ‘‘ present ’’ for those whose life is founded 
on it. Thus the salvation of Israel from the Red Sea is 
a present event for every generation in Israel (Amos 3: 
1).’ His reminder links with Butterfield’s statement, 
**every generation is equidistant from eternity.’’ 

Some idea of the scope of the book can be gathered 
from a few chapter headings: ‘‘ Following Jesus’’, 
** Jesus as the Suffering and Exalted Righteous One’’, 
** Jesus as the One who was Exalted to be the ‘Lord’ ”’, 
** Jesus as the One Obedient in Suffering, and therefore 
Exalted to Father ’’, ‘‘ Discipleship after Easter’’, 
‘* The Translation’ of the Message for the Hellenistic 
Church’’: 

Great emphasis is laid on the concepts of Humilia- 
tion, Exaltation and Obedience, and on the rudiment- 
ary nature of the Christology of those early days. While 
many would differ from the conclusions of the author, 
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there is solid food here for the serious scholar to feed on. 
ASTETEC: 
* * * * 


The Church of Rome—A Dissuasive, by R. H. Fuller 
& R. P. C. Hanson (S.C.M. 160 pp. 6/-). 


This second and expanded edition of a well-known © 


book is well worth buying. It is a work of moderate 
and reasoned scholarship, and its very reasonableness 
and attempt to be scrupulously fair makes it tell even 
more decisively against the claims and practices of Rome. 
It is written from the Anglican point of view and dis- 
cusses the Anglican points at issue at some length in the 
Chapter ‘‘ Henry VIII and all that.’’ But it has equal 
value for those not of the Anglican Communion. 

I did not realise before the completeness of the sub- 
jection of Roman Catholic laity to their pastors—not 
even being allowed to know the financial statement of 
the parish. As Pius X said, ‘‘ As for the multitude, it 
has no other right than that of allowing itself to be led 
and, as a docile flock, to follow its shepherds. ’’ 

I also had thought that Roman tradition tracing back 
to the Fathers was the most important influence in 
doctrine and practice. But it is apparently, according 
to Roman Catholic Professor Bainvel, ‘‘ ....the present 
thought of the Church, in continuity with her traditional 
thought, which is for it the final criterion.... Thus are 
explained both her respect for the writings of the Fathers 
of the Church and her supreme independence towards 
these writings ; she judges more than she is judged by 
them.’’ 

The writers of this book make out a good case for the 
contention that recent developments have made the 
R.C. Church independent of the authority of both the 
Scriptures or tradition, and capable of developing its 
doctrine and practice in any direction that the present 
mind of the Church may take it. “‘It is not Scripture, 
it is not even tradition in its strict sense, that is the test 
of belief, but ‘ the sense and sentiment of the faithful.’ ’’ 

The writers consider fully the question of ‘‘ oral 
tradition ’’ and come to the conclusion that no oral 
tradition has survived to today. All the known oral 
tradition was committed to writing in the New Testa- 
ment. The section on the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary is particularly interesting in this connexion 
because even the R.C. scholars cannot apparently find 
historical justification for it. As the-R.C. writer Volk 
has it, ‘‘ Our belief in the corporeal assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary rests exclusively on the foundation 
that this is what the Church teaches.’ What an ad- 
mission ! 

I strongly recommend this factual, interesting and 
well-documented treatment of an important subject. 

Ad fC. 
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Movements into Tomorrow, by David L.. Edwards. a 


(S.C.M. Press 63 pp. 2/6). 


This little book is a brief sketch of the Student Chris- 
tian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland, and of its 
It is written by the Editor — 
if 3 
readers are not discouraged by an ugly cover they will — 
find beneath it an interesting and important story ad- — 
mirably told. As the writer says ‘‘on the whole it © 
might be called a success story, because of the astonish- 4 
ing influence of the ideas first made current in the S.C.M 


international connections. 
of that movement’s valuable and enterprising Press. 


—ideas which have changed the face of the Churches, 
the universities, and British society ; and above all be- 


cause in the S.C.M. countless men and women have © 


come to know God in Christ.’’ 


But less successful aspects of its work are not over- 
looked. For example, some pages are devoted to the 


hiving off from the Movement of various conservative 


evangelical groups which led to the establishment of the ¥ 
statement in — 
regard to this is marked with regret, and is eminently 


Inter-Varsity Fellowship. Mr. Edwards’ 


fair, even to encouraging readers to inform themselves 
more fully by studying I.V.F. literature on the subject. 


It is difficult to accept this division between two move- 
ments with similar aims in the same field as being in line 
Indeed the matter is one which should — 
surely have a high place in the praying of the leaders of 


with God’s will. 


both movements. 


In his last chapter the writer looks forward and con- ~ 


siders the strength of the Movement for doing God’s 
further will. 


leading. * * 


Scotland Church and Nation through Sixteen Centuries. 
by Gordon Donaldson. (S.C.M. 123 pp. 8/6). 


This little book of 123 pages has been published to _ 


He sees no room for complacency, but — 
plenty for faith and for OPENS Ba searching for God’s — 


commemorate the Scottish Reformation of 1560. It — 
covers the period from 400 A.D., the time of Ninian, the — 


first missionary to Scotland, to the rejection by the Gene- | 


ral Assembly in 1959 of the Report on Relations between 
Anglican and Presbyterian Churches. It follows that 


so short a book, covering so long a period must deal — 
How- — 
ever Dr. Gordon Donaldson gives us a study that is al- 
ways interesting, and is a marvel of compression. It 


with some events in rather a superficial manner. 


— 


bears the mark of his own prejudices and beliefs, but — 


that is not always a bad thing. For the general reader, 
who wants to know something of the general movement 


of Scottish Church History over the centuries, this book 
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